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mxRODUCTioisr. 

At the time of the delivery of the following address, there 

* were frequent and earnest calls for its publication. It was 
^ given in other placed than those named in the title-page, 
> generally to large audiences, and sometimes followed by dis- 
<C cussion ; though its facts and statements were never ques- 

tioned, nor did any ever complain of its temper or spirit. 
Y At that period the labor and capital question was in tem- 
-r pestuotus agitation. Strikes were frequent, — ^perhaps at 
y times successful to a degree ; labor leagues and unions were 
M numerous, but not then unreasonably violent in many in- 

• stances ; while anarchy, boycotting, and dynamite consti- 
V tuted no part of the warfare. Nor are they, nor can they 

jSever be, of anything but disastrous influence to any right- 
{j eous cause, as none can know too well. The rights, wrongs, 

p? and grievances of labor are strongly stated, as well of women 
as of men ; and full, even-handed justice is demanded for 
both, under the Confucian as well as the Christian Golden 
Rule of " doing to others as we would have others do to us," 
and that under all conceivable circumstances. 

The lessons of the lecture are mainly to what are now 
termed the laboring class — ^the class from whence nearly every 
capitalist came. The old Greek prophecy was, " The gods 
help those most who best help themselves." Of only self- 
help can any be sure. Legislation is nothing ; lectures are 
less than nothing to those who do not help wisely and well 
themselves. And in our country self-help, well and wisely 
directed, is almost sure to win. The slave power of our 
Southern states forbade all slaves even the alphabet. It was 
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high crime to teach even the free colored people to read, or to 
give them a Testament or a primer. Now all the rich and 
well-to-do are taxed to fit the poorest and the blackest 
for college, if they so desire. That the rich, having the 
power, do shamef uUy and most unrighteously abuse it, to the 
degradation and destruction of myriads of the poor — ^men, 
women, and children — is not to be denied. That multitudes 
pine in want, and die every year, who commit no sins against 
society nor against themselves, who drink no intoxicants, 
touch no tobacco, indulge in no unclean or ungodly lusts, 
must be known to any who will kindly visit the homes of 
the laboring poor — as every rich man and woman shoul3 de- 
light to do. True, they have books, and can read them ; 
arithmetics, and can study them ; the ballot, and can use it 
(if only not women). But they are now as those passengers 
who have got left : the train has started — is way out of their 
sight. But something can yet be done ; something must be 
done ; and by the help of all the good gods and angels, some- 
thing shall be done — and wisely done, too. To that end was 
this address written and delivered four or five years ago. To 

that end it is now reproduced in another form. 

P. P. 

Concord, N. H., May-day, 1887. 



LECTUEE. 



No sadder sight is ever seen than a working man, or 
working woman, able, willing, and obliged to work or 
to starve, and yet starving — and perhaps children with 
them — for want of work to do. And when we know 
how often great numbers are in that condition, the 
spectacle becomes sadder still. And when we remember 
that our resources are ample to feed and clothe all the 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere, what can we say 
of such a spectacle ? 

Our country seems some sleeping giant, pillowing his 
head on almost the Arctic snows ; his feet nestling amid 
the ever-blooming flowers of the sunny South, and 
grasping in his left hand the rising, and in his right 
the setting, sun ; and capable of producing and dii^using 
plenty, prosperity, and felicity to unnumbered millions 
of human beings ! 

Our national domain is not only vast in extent, but 
boasts a salubrity of climate, and a fertility and variety 
of soil, to challenge the admiration and tempt the 
cupidity of mankind : and we might maintain in afflu- 
ence a population, not of tens but of hundreds of mill- 
ions. And yet, with only about fifty or sixty millions, 
we have hundreds of thousands — some say we have 
millions — ready to perish, and all for want of work 
to do. 

But our world of landed wealth seems under enchant- 
ment. The poorest of the poor can scarcely approach 
it. Traditionary legislation, or sordid speculation, has 
snatched it from humanity, and now it is held for sale 
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to highest bidders, and very frequentiy at such prices as 
that only the rich, or well-to-do, can buy at all; and 
most of such buy to hold for higher prices. ' And such 
are our immense distances that even our pre^mptitiki 
laws seem but a tantalizing and insulting mockery, 
superadded to the miseries already endured by multi- 
tudes who live all their lives on the very verge of starv- 
ation. And yet our lands alone, did we know what to 
do with them, might enrich and bless the whole family of 
man ; and our harvests, where we do cultivate, are often 
no more than sixty or thirty fold, when they might and 
should be a hundred and a thousand fold. 

There is a story of an ancient husbandman with three 
daughters. When one married he gave her one third of 
the farm ; but the remaining two thirds were made to 
produce as much as did the whole before. Another 
daughter married, and received her third of the original 
farm. But, by better care and improved culture, the 
one third remaining was made to yield as much as did 
the whole at first. - 

It used to be said of the Yankee farmer that he would 
never be satisfied till he owned all the land adjoining 
him. . It was true in part; and that was why there 
were so many who were always called *' land poor.'* 

Nature seems to have provided that too much of any 
good thing may be worse than nothing ; and too much 
land ownership will generally sooner or later, like every 
other monopoly, prove only a curse either to the owners 
or to their posterity. 

Titles to land, beyond proper and profitable use and 
improvement, are beginning to be loudly questioned in 
both hemispheres, and will not always be allowed in 
either hemisphere. A slave owner once pursued a fugi- 
tive all the way to Vermont. He brought him, with 
his witnesses and bill of the purchase and other proofs, 
before Judge Harrington. It was in the year 1808. 
The case appeared very clear, and the evidence of own- 
ership was conclusive, till the judge asked the claimant, 
" Have you brought a bill. of sale from his Creator, sir?" 



But he had no such bill, and his victim went free. Land 
titles will one day be required from the same Almighty 
authority, where actual occupancy, constant use, and 
wise improvement have established no claim. 

In the year 1066 was fought the memorable battle of 
Hastings, in the south of England, giving that country 
to an invader from the north of Europe, since known in 
history as William the Norman or Northman, some- 
times as William the Conquerer. Much of the wealth 
of the country at that time was in its lands, a great part 
of which were forests. Game was among the rich- 
est harvests; and hunting that game was a chief occupa- 
tion of the land-owners, when not abroad hunting and 
butchering their fellow-men in war. 

The. poor, before the Conquest, were no better in the 
landlord's sight than the beasts with which they toiled 
and among which they dwelt. Nor did the Conqueror 
much mend their conditions, beyond a change of mas- 
ters. They owned nothing before, could acquire noth- 
ing afterward. The feudal system of government was 
introduced, and the invader proceeded to parcel out the 
lands among the savage chieftains, to whose valor he 
owed the whole subjugated domain. And that was in 
great part the origin of the immense landed possessions 
held there to-day, — so immense that Mr. John Bright 
lately declared in a public speech, that 935 men own 
more than 23,000,000 acres in the United Kingdom. 
But that would average scarcely 25,000 acres to each^ 
though the Duke of Breadalbane, it is said, drives a^ 
hundred miles in direct line on his own land, and then 
is only stopped by the sea. And the Duke of Suther- 
land owns the county of Sutherland, comprising nearly 
eighteen hundred square miles, or about one fourth as 
many miles as the whole state of Massachusetts. And 
one third of England is owned by less than a thousand 
persons. But land monopoly is rapidly growing as 
great a curse in America as in Britain, — in New Eng- 
land as in Old England, — to produce in time, doubtless, 
more dire results. 
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I read lately that Ex-Governor Coburn, of Maine, 
owned in his own state 450,000 acres, 18,000 acres in 
Michigan, 35,000 acres in Wisconsin, 18,000 in Minne- 
sota, 35,000 acres in Dakota, and 135,000 in Canada, 
making in all 691,000 acres. Had we Mr. Bright's 
number of Gov. Coburns, 935, they would own, not 
23,000,000, as he shows, but 561,000,000 acres instead! 
Now, if Mr. Bright is astounded at' his figures, how 
should we stand aghast at ours ! 

Governor Coburn's last purchase, we are told in the 
newspapers, was the 35,000 acres in Dakota, of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, at about one dollar and forty 
cents the acre. And his land agent there, Mr. Whipple, 
advertised it as among the most fertile lands, for grain 
and other crops, in all the West. 

But do you know how the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company came by so much of the best land in all the 
West? 

Within six years after our recent Rebellion, Congress 
gave that now stupendous monopoly 47,000,000 acres of 
the public lands. 47,000,000 acres of your land and 
mine ! And the Bureau of the Interior at Washington 
discloses that since the year 1862, Congress has grant- 
ed to this Northern Pacific Railroad its 47,000,000 acres ; 
to the Union Central and Kansas Pacific 35,000,000 ; to 
the Atlantic and Pacific, 42,000,000; to the Southern 
Pacific 3,000,000; and to the Texais Pacific 13,400,000 
acres, — in all more than 140,000,000 acres. 

All this, with a long list of lesser gifts, which I could 
and would produce, did time permit, swells the whole to 
a territory as large as the six New England States, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Ohio, and Indiana, all added together. 

Besides all this. Congress voted to the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, 64,000,000 dollars in cash. 

And do you ever ask where Congress gets so much 
money to vote away? Or do you know what has be- 
come of that 64,000,000 dollars? 

That Union Pacific Company has been selling its lands 
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since 1875 for $4.75 per acre; and last year had sold 
1,200,000 acres at about that rate, — bringing a total of 
«5,364,000. 

At only that rate, the whole grant to that one Monop- 
oly, would reach to almost a hundred and sixty-seven 
million dollars. 

Let me here say, that most of my figures come from 
the accredited reports of the Proceedings of Congress, 
and other well authenticated sources. 

Senator ChafEee of Colorado deserves great credit for 
very ably and faithfully bringing this subject to the 
notice of Congress, at its last two sessions. 

As far back as November, 1877, Mr. Chaffee showed 
that the Union Pacific Boad had an entire profit of 
more than $63,000,000 in bonds and stocks above the 
entire coat of the road. 

In support of his resolution presented to Congress, 
he unfolded a chapter of abuses, frauds, and outrages 
perpetrated by that one Company, which should have 
-fired all our Western prairies with apprehension and in- 
dignation. 

But it did no such thing. I suppose most of the 
people knew nothing on the subject, more than did the 
field mice beneath their mountain stacks of grain. And 
so the evil goes on, from bad to worse and worst. 

The founders of this Eepublic provided that all the 
Public Lands, then almost unknown as well as unsur- 
veyed, should be parcelled in small measure to settlers ; 
making it easy for any man of common capacity to be- 
come a husbandman, and the owner of his farm. 

Who could have dreamed in 1787, the date of Mr. 
Jefferson's Ordinance, that in less than one hundred 
years all this would have been so reversed by the 
legerdemain we call legislation, that a few railroad 
rings, private monopolists, and millionaires would be 
able to control and regulate the price of almost the 
whole of it ! 

Already thousands and thousands of acres of these 
lands have been sold at prices varying from five dollars 
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to twelve dollars an acre, until some of these companies 
already defy the government to compel them to execute 
their solemn obligations ! 

Remember also that these remorseless rings and soul- 
less monopolists received all these immense domains as 
a free gift by act of a Congress of our own choice; 
lands, too, be it also remembered, that were ours be- 
fore — yours and mine in common with the rest of the | 
nation. Nay, more, lands that were always yours and 
mine in common with the human race, by gift of Nat- 
ure and of Nature's God ! 

In various ways has agricultural labor been discour- 
aged, so that multitudes have sought other pursuits, 
especially trade, speculation, politics, and the professions, 
who should never have left the soil. 
~ A great preponderance of our immigration, especially 
from Britain, belongs to manufacturing, mechanical, or 
other callings not directly agricultural. And the appli- 
cation of labor-saving machinery, so that one boy, or 
small girl even, can now do the work of ten or twenty 
men in other years, gives reason enough why, in New 
England and in most of the Atlantic states, there is 
often such excess of labor beyond the demand. And 
then the Western states are constantly adding extensive 
manufacturing to their agriculture and mining opera- 
tions, already greatly reducing the former demand for 
Eastern and foreign products and commodities. 

To these add our modern modes of living, so artificial, 
unnatural, unhealthy, and costly ; and our methods of 
trade, so overdone and overcome by competition, credit 
systems, high, even ruinous, rates of interest, dishonest 
banking and brokerage, and a general demoralization, 
down to almost state prison temperature : put all these 
together, and if you can distil good and prosperous 
times out of them, then you can make flowers bloom, 
fruits grow, and corn ripen in the spouting cataracts of 
lava red hot from Vesuvius. 

Under our present corruptions in the government, 
our heartless and hypocritical modes and forms of re- 
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ligion and worship, and our false and foolish construc- 
tion of the social order, we may expect, we must see, 
strikes, tramps, paupers, idiots, lunatics, and criminals, 
in pumber and character more appalling than were ever 
known before 

I referred to the origin of the English land tenures 
and titles ; and a word on our own may not be out of 
place, particularly as it has, in my judgment, much to 
do with the present deplorable condition of our national 
a£Eairs. We bought Louisiana and Florida of France 
and Spain to convert into slave states. To plunder 
Mexico of Texas cost us a war, with loss of thousands 
of human lives and many millions of money. That, 
too, was for slavery ; and solely at the demand of our 
own slaveholders. Yea, infinitely worse than that! We 
stole Texas that we might reestablish our slavery where 
a Roman Catholic government and religion had twenty 
years before abolished it, as they hoped, forever ! 

But back of all this, had the aborigines of this coun- 
try been able to contend in war with those ''saints and 
sons of God " who first invaded them in the same spirit 
that butchered the Amalekites, the Canaanites, and the 
Midianites three thousand years before, perhaps neither 
New England nor New York had been ours even unto 
this day. "Saints and sons of God," they boasted 
themselves : and probably you have all read the two 
memorable Besolutions said to have been adopted by 
one Connecticut colony, as they pitched their tents and 
planted their batteries where only the Indians had held 
possession before for none know how many generations : 

Resolved /, That the Earth is to be given to the saints and 
sons of God. 

Resolved 11^ That we, being saints, do hereby take immedi- 
ate possession of this portion of the same. 

Nor has our government, clergy, or church ever yet 
repented or atoned for one wrong done to the aborig- 
inal owners of this soil from that dreadful hour; and 
our present Indian relations are part of the dire penalty 
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we are paying and have yet to pay to the uttermost 
farthing for all those wrongs. But as the Indian may 
present himself again in the progress of 'this lecture, I 
will hasten on to add that only by the sword and brute 
force do men and nations seize, possess, and govern the 
soil and lands. 

And let balloon navigation become a fact, as many I 

learned scientists expect to see, and not unreasonably 
from what already appears, and it might become neces- 
sary to farm off and fight for the atmosphere for docks, 
piers, wharves, and warehouses for our flying merchant- 
men and winged ships of war. And why not own, use, 
and fight for and about the atmosphere, and deed it 
away to kings and monopolists, as well as the soil that 
lies beneath it ? 

A great senator once said in congress, defending 
slavery, "Whatever the law makes property, is prop- 
erty." And since New England was settled by the 
"saints," they have made property of man^ and have 
held him as such more than a hundred dreary years. 

And now, who shall call these false philosophies and 
mistaken economies to account ? They are not for poli- 
ticians, for they are more than politics. They are • 
not for the popular churches and priesthoods merely, 
for they have their systems of dogma and doctrine, pre- 
scription and proscription, and never have much time 
or space for the higher, more imperative, demands of 
humanity ; and so anti-slavery, temperance, peace, and 
all progressive associations, agencies, and instrumental- 
ities have to be organized and mainly conducted outside 
of the church and its pulpit. There are lyceums and 
liberal religionists, spiritualists and materialists. But 
not many of them appear much to regard the practical, 
the present, interests of mankind. 

The lyceum is often pledged to ignore all controver- 
sial questions, and most of all those of a religious char- 
acter. As though truth were cowardly or conservative, 
because men are \ or corrupt, like our politics and soci- 
ety, and so must not or cannot safely be spoken. But 
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to what purpose is such a lyceum? Or what is that 
free or liberal religion worth that only sweeps down the 
dust and. cobwebs of old traditions and superstitions 
from the roofs and ceilings and upper chambers of the 
g^eat temple of humanity, but leaves all its basement 
stories to become haunts of beggary and vagabondism, 
or dens of thieves? Or to what purpose is spiritualism, 
if its whole thought and care are to drag back to sight 
its departed grandmother, while its own children suffer 
for bread, as I have seen. 

I believe in all the facts and many of the phenomena 
of spiritualism, as I have witnessed them and heard 
them described. And more : I believe, as the truths 
and triumphs of science and spiritualism shall be more 
and more unfolded and understood, they will solve all 
the problems and shape all the destinies of human 
nature and character for all time and all eternity, and 
so become the one universal religion of the human race. 
But what is free religion, spiritualism, or any liberal- 
ism worth, whose whole thought and care are for itself? 
that priest- and Levite-like pass by on the other side all 
present ills which now scourge so large a part of man 
and womankind ? 

At our very feet lie multitudes deep sunk in igno- 
rance, superstition, sin, and consequent misery, and 
who shall care for them ? Here also is labor in a need- 
less, hopeless conflict with capital, and all for want of 
better knowledge of the principles and laws relating to 
both and affecting both alike. Small capitalists in 
legitimate trade and manufactures are often as cruelly 
crushed by the great rings and monopolists at Wash- 
ington as are the most poorly paid operatives in forge 
or factory. 

And here, too, is the Government at Washington. 
The last administrations now seen to have been dens 
of thieves ! And the people, instead of impeaching and 
punishing the guilty, were made to proscribe and reject 
the innocent, as Mr. Bristow proved, who was preferred 
to any other candidate because he honestly endeavored 
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to expose the whiskey ring and other villanies enacted, 
— the president himself accessory to many if not the 
most of them ! 

And Woman, oppressed and enslaved everywhere, by 
*Y" almost everybody, with no right which any mortal male 
feels bound to respect if conflicting at all with his own ! 
For ages, in Christendom and everywhere, woman was 
slave in state, slave in church, slave in society, and 
often, preeminently, slave at home; drudge by day, 
sometimes something far worse by night; toiling un- 
paid, unpitied, from bridal to burial day ; no shilling 
her own unless humbly begged of her lord and master, 
even though often earning many shillings to his one; 
nor anything else legally her own beneath the sweet 
heavens, not even her children ; — nothing her own ex- 
cept only her sorrows and her woes. Cursed in Eden 
by her Creator, so we are taught, and traditionally and 
theologically cursed ever since by every male mortal ; 
disfranchised, and then taxed and fined, whipped, im- 
prisoned, and hung ; scorned and despised as strong- 
minded by all weak-minded men — and such are ever 
plenty — if she dare to protest against such outrages; 
and chained by law, by tradition, and by religion, to 
her legal husband, be he man or monster, fool or fiend : 
such was woman's lot and fate through many genera- 
tions. Nor is she yet anywhere wholly disenthralled. 
Not in all our six thousand historic years has republi- 
canism or religion ever elevated her legally, civilly, or 
socially to equality with her brother man. " Thy de- 
sire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over 
thee," was her curse in Eden, so we are still taught ; and 
that Divine edict stands unrevoked ! And church, state, 
society, and husband still shout, like the four beasts in 
the visions of Patmos, " Amen !'' 

But it is high time to return to our main argument. 
Owning and holding unused lands for high prices was 
never surely one of the '* mistakes of Moses,'' much as 
his legislation is maligned and disapproved; but in 
our day it should be counted among the great mistakes 
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of mankind, especially among the civilized and Chris- 
tian nations. And^ the husbandry on our immense 
Western farms of thousands of acres each, often tens of 
thousands^ is not much better for creating a noble 
manhood and womanhood than was our old system of 
plantation slavery. The Earth was given to man^ not to 
tnen ; to man for use^ not to men for gambling, specu- 
lation, and monopoly. 

Those old English land titles will not always last, 
though sanctified by possession of almost a thousand 
years ; and with them, if not indeed before, will sink 
also, let us hope peacefully, the British throne : and 
then the world will wonder that it stood so long. 

England has 420 inhabitants to the square mile. 
New York and Massachusetts, two of our most densely 
populated states, have only about 106 to the square 
mile — one fourth as many as England. Belgium, near 
the size of our state of Maryland, has 442 to the square 
mile, or nearly six times as many as our Maryland. 
Were Ohio thus peopled, it would contain more than 
^0,000,000 ; and Illinois would have 24,000,000. The 
two states would thus hold the whole present population 
of the United States. Think of famine, nakedness, pov- 
erty, misery, in a country vast as this, and peopled only 
like that ! 

Our government, we are made to believe, is the most 
free, liberal, and economical among all the nations. Our 
school system we boast as the best the 19th century or 
any other century has produced And our religion, is it 
not strained through the cultures and the colanders of the 
nineteen Christian centuries, and purified and refined in 
the fires of unnumbered martyrdoms ? And now here is 
one volume of our record, when we are scarcely more 
than one hundred years old. What if the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans should conspire against us, and, sweeping 
inward their tidal waves, should huddle our people up 
to the density of Belgium,— 442 to the square mile? 
They might as well finish us off with another flood, — 
not one Noah saved, nor one ark builded, — and be done- 
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with us. For without a world's charity flowing in upon 
us continually, we could survive only to the first hard 
wijiter, if we did not miserably perish before. And yet 
we could now as easily "support a population of 450,000,- 
000 as of 50,000,000. But were our country peopled 
like Belgium we should number more than fourteen 
hundred millions, or two hundred millions more than 
the whole present population of the globe ! Parallel a 
statement like that, if any of you can, or dare ! 

Is it not time to come to oar senses, if not too late, 
and ask the mystery and meaning of all this? For 
there is mystery, there must be mighty meaning, here. 
Let me cite a few facts of our own history, facts which 
should be known to us all, young and old. Southern 
slavery was as wasteful as it was wicked — as much a 
money loss as a moral sin and shame ; and it was only 
kept in existence by having constant new territory over 
which to extend its ever hateful, haggard, hungry form. 
So we bought Louisiana of France for $10,000,000, and 
Florida of Spain for $5,000,000. We next proceeded 
to rob the Indians of the Southern seaboard states of all 
their lands — lands guaranteed to them forever by most 
solemn treaties often renewed; and then we remorse- 
lessly drove them as at bayonet point, such of them as 
had survived our former cruelties and butcheries, to the 
then almost unknown woods and wildernesses between 
the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. They left 
behind them pleasant villages of their own building, 
farms, homes, school-houses, churches, printing-presses, 
one newspaper, — The Cherokee Phoenix^ — besides the 
graves of their ancestors for who can tell how many 
generations ? We cannot all have forgotten the tale of 
the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek, and Seminole 
Indian tribes, and the wrongs we did them — wrongs 
which, as I believe, are registered in the heaven of heav- 
ens; and to be redressed, too, though those heavens 
should fall in cataclysms of blood and fire. The butch- 
eries and banishment of these Indians cost the country 
$30,000,000. The robbery of Texas from Mexico and the 
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consequent Mexican war, cost us $40,000,000 and thou- 
sands of human lives. To this add the $15,0'>0,000 we 
paid for Florida and Louisiana, and we have $85,000,- 
000, almost every dollas of which slavery drew from the 
too willing pockets of the North ; — and all this, only to 
furnish that diabolical system, slavery, with fresh fields 
and pastures green ; and to enable the slaveholder to 
shape the destinies and control the councils and govern- 
ment of the country, in both state and church : and 
we are learning to-day, and to our cost, with what re- 
sult! 

For be it known and remembered, and pondered 
well, that our whole present policy, our whole govern- 
mental rule, is precisely as in the past. Just as slavery 
once plagued us, so monopoly, especially landed monop- 
oly, plagues us now. As slavery perilled, almost de- 
stroyed, our national existence, so landed and moneyed 
monopoly imperils us to-day ; may yet make even worse 
havoc with our republic than did the Gorgon of South- 
ern slavery. Slavery ruled through the cowardice, 
cupidity, and corruption of political party leaders in the 
state, a blind and bigoted priesthood and clergy solemn- 
ly sanctifying, by sermon and prayer, their outrages and 
atrocities, perpetrated on the Indians, the Mexicans, and 
on the faithful Abolitionists. I speak but what I know, 
much of which I saw ; indeed, a part of which I was, 
and of which I am not now ashamed. 

Slavery was as destructive, also, to our manners and 
morals as to our moneyed and material interests. Our 
emigration is such, in multitudes and varieties, that our 
native-born learn to shirk all digging and drudgery 
upon them, in-doors and out-doors, men and women 
alike. Exactly as formerly at the South the whole white 
race imposed the same on their negro slaves and other 
low trash, engendered there by slavery, so now we 
hav^ swarms of native American men, in town and 
country — strong, able-bodied men — who live by cheap 
office-holding or office-seeking, which somehow seems 
to pay with many, who can manage to be on the win- 
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ning side. Such^ or similar^ do nothing useful or need- 
ful, with hrain or hand; teach nothing necessary ;; 
produce nothing valuahle; aspire to nothing honorahle; 
but seem to despise good, honest, productive work, and 
those who do it, and thus keep them in their worthless 
existence. 

And what battalions of peddlers, drummers, and 
bummers throng the streets, urging on the people books 
they are not able to buy, have not time to read if 
they bought ; articles of furniture they are often better 
without ; patent door-bells and door and window fast- 
enings, and other fixtures; with cements, varnishes, 
essences, perfumeries, pomades, and tooth powders; 
dress patterns ; patent corsets to kill ; and patent medi- 
cines to cure, or perhaps to kill deader than would the 
corsets — anything that affords pretence of getting a 
living without performing any drudgery, or honest, 
manly productive labor. Such men really have no part 
or place in a discourse on labor like this, only to be 
called to account, and recommended to more manly and 
becoming employments. 

Liberty to the Southern plantation slaves at first 
meant only idleness, exemption from labor, such as they 
had always seen in the families of their masters and the 
white people generally at the South. They have since 
seen their great mistake, and most of them have surely^ 
wisely, and nobly corrected it — an example which can- 
not too well be followed by great numbers of the more 
fortunate complexion in every part of the country. 

See, too, how the spirit of Caste has sprung up among 
us, with its head-quarters, of course, at Washington, 
where Satan seems of late to have fixed his seat and 
centre of empire. Not so very late, either, as has been 
already shown. 

I happened to be in the city of London when our 
Ambassador at the British court shook the very throne 
there by appearing at the Queen's levee in plain citizen's 
dress, dispensing with breeches, and knee and shoe buck- 
les, ruffles, tinsel, cockade, and gold lace, so long demand 
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ed by royalty and so long conceded even by Republi- 
canism — by our Republicanism ! 

The President of the United States, then Franklin 
Pierce of New Hampshire, had instructed his minister 
that it would better accord with our Republican princi- 
ples, professions, and institutions to dispense with such 
symbols of servility, and appear at a foreign court as he 
would in presence of his own chief magistrate, on similar 
occasions, at the Presidential mansion. 

There was, as I remember, a little hesitation on the 
ground of gallantry, the British sovereigUN being then 
as now, a lady. But that was overcome. The daring in- 
novation was made, to the stunning surprise of the 
Queen's Lord Chamberlain, who left our minister, at that 
time James Buchanan, afterwards President, outside, 
in dishonor, to find his way home. But the government 
need have no such Republican scruples to day. 

Some state weddings, even so far back as the adminis- 
trations of General Grant, should have sealed all lips 
against such protest forevermore ! 

The first were of a daughter of the President, and the 
son of General Sherman, Captain-in-chief of the army 
of the United States. 

Following these came the marriage of the president's 
son, of whom we afterward heard in Wall street in 
other and quite different and less festive scenes. 

But his nuptial cerertionies were produced, as doubt- 
less some of you remember, with princely magnificence, 
filling whole acres of newspaper pages with ravishing 
description, as if to mock the miseries of the ragged, 
wretched, and starving poor ! 

Even the bridal outfit was most graphically portrayed, 
to quite interior articles. Then there were the dresses 
of the full corps of bridesmaids, then the costumes of 
conspicuous guests, the decorations and the f eastings, 
the music, and multitudes in attendance, and who they 
were, and whose relations they were ; and what offices 
they held, or had held ; and much more to the same im- 
portant purpose. 
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But more than all else to be told, and pondered, and 
remembered, were the marriage presents, and what 
they were, and what they cost, and who gave them. 

Conspicuous among them was one to the bridegroom, 
not the bride, and most appropriate too, and I hope, 
appreciated, by a son of General Grant; for it was 
nothing less than an elegant silver tobacco box of great 
beauty and value ; though you will be pained when I 
'tell you that the cost of it was unfortunately not given. 

Following soon after this was a fourth wedding, 
daughter of a United States senator only, this time, but 
manifestly intended to eclipse all the others described, 
just as far as possible. 

Newspapers were doubtless liberally paid for so much 
foolishness and wickedness, besides being furnished 
with full bills of particulars and specifications, of every 
thing they were to describe. 

In this latter account it was necessary to begin with 
the father of the bride, who, not being president of the 
nation, nor generalissimo of the army, but only a sena- 
tor, and an Ohio-born Quaker at that, and so presuma- 
bly had never killed anybody, he was indeed most un-' 
fortunately unknown and unsung. "Ten years ago,**" 
the description began, '* he was worth nothing What 
he was worth then, the reporter did not tell us ; but he 
did say that *^ he tossed his check for a million dollars 
on the table among his daughter's wedding presents," — 
as deliberately, doubtless, as he might afterwards a baby's 
rattle A Nevada railroad, it was told, which '''cost him 
absolutely nothing^''' then "paid him $12^000 a dayP' 

Men not senators are not always safe in this day of 
new state prisons, with so much property in their 
hands, which it is known "cost them absolutely noth- 
ing." The house of this senator was, we were told, a 
palace which cost, with recent repairs and extensions, 
$383,000. Now, that would be but a modest dwelling. 
The gas-fixtures alone cost $12,000 ; the drawing-room 
chandeliers cost $2,000 each, and the library $1,100 
each, — certainly throwing a great deal of light on our 
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mbjectj if nowhere else. The Axminster carpet was im- 
ported at an expense of $4,000 — the price of two or 
three decent farms. The stair carpeting trod under the 
feet like the deep mosses of the woods ; while the heavy 
lace window curtains hung like fleecy clouds before a 
summer's setting sun. But all this is only a few verses 
out of chapters as long as the 119th Psalm ; and not the 
most loathsome and ridiculous verses either, as per- 
haps some of you will recollect. 

Surely our government, after only so much attempt 
at Mepublican royalty f need no longer be fastidious about 
our behavior at foreign courts, whether before the bare- 
headed, barefooted, and barebacked King of Darfur, or 
her Sovereign Majesty of Great Britain, ^' and now Ewr 
press of aU her Indies^' into the bargain ! 

And you know how all these baneful examples are 
followed, wherever possible, and to all the extent possi- 
ble, by rich and proud; and by the proud, whether poor 
or rich, just as far as all available means can be strained, 
and, as you must know, to the bankruptcy and ruin of 
multidudes. And all this id a country where, and at a 
timo when, thousands of working, wealth-producing 
women and men, with their crowds of helpless children, 
suffer, and many perish, for lack of bread ! 

And all this in a country capable of feeding not forty 
nor four hundred millions only ,but one billion four hun- 
dred millions, or many millions more than now constitute 
the human race. 

All this in a nation whose religious profession is that 
all are equal before God — no high or low, rich or poor, 
great or small, male or female. 

All this in a government whose founders provided in 
their constitution that no patent of nobility should ever 
be granted by the federal, or any state, government, 
their object being to prevent any invidious or factitious 
aristocracy, or distinction, through wealth or birth. 

They saw England ridden and ruled by titled gran- 
dees, springing out of the imbruted masses, like mush- 
rooms out of dunghills ; and they desired and endeav- 
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ored to guard against any such subjugation of the many 
by the few, through any principle, pretext, or poweir 
whatsoever. But see how they failed ! Right over the 
Declaration of Independence, straight through the con- 
stitution, in spite of all religious profession, through all 
barriers of nature's own electing, daringly defiant of all 
the promptings of decency as well as of justice and 
humanity — over or through all these we have in one 
hundred years mounted up to distinctions between even 
most vulgar rich and most worthy, virtuous poor, that 
challenge comparison with the hoariest despotisms that 
ever scourged the human race. 

Senator Sharon's gold mines and Nevada railroads, 
which '^ cost him nothing" — not his mental wealth or 
moral worth — paved his way to the senate of the United 
States ; and soon only such may compose, as they 
already control, the government. For we have many far 
richer men than Senator Sharon already in as well as out 
of Congress. The San Francisco news Japers in their list 
of largest tax-payers, so lon^ ago as 1877, reported the 
income of Mr. John W. Mackay, who, they said, " was 
thirty years ago a barefooted boy in Ireland," at $1,500 
an hour, $36,000 a day, and $13,140,000 a year, and that 
at only five per cent. And we have many men vastly 
richer than that to-day. 

The ancient Spartans, we read, punished the thief, not 
because he stole, but because he did not steal so adroit- 
ly as to escape detection. We refine upon that rule, 
and punish, not for stealing, but because the felon did 
not steal more : — on the same principle that one " mur- 
der makes a villain,*' as the poet sings it, *^but millions' 
a hero," — the one to be exalted to the gallows, the other 
to a throne ! — sometime, we may see, to a dictator's 
throne. 

All the lessons of history on our nation and govern- 
ment seem thrown away. Truth, justice, reason, right- 
eousness, all go for nothing ; and monopolized wealth 
now sits supreme where the bloody Moloch of Southern 
slavery scourged and ruled so long. We magnify the 
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rich, however they became rich. We trample on the 
poor, no matter what or who made them poor. We do 
this in the state, and scarcely less in the church ; nor 
dare party press or evangelical pulpit call us to account. 
Famine strides forth in our cities, strangely mingling 
gorgeous wedding cortege of the rich with funeral pro- 
cession of starved ones, till truly it has been sung^ as the 
humble hearse of the pauper " rattled over the stones:** 

It was but a shop girl, who worked day after day, 
With plenty of labor but very small pay: 
And this is right in the world's sight. 

T was only a mechanic, poor, honest, and tough, 
The rich snonld not mingle with one so rough : 
And this is right in the world's sight. 

It was but a black man, born for a slave. 

To be lashed to his labor and lashed to his grave: 

And this was right in the world's sight. 

Only a laborer who dug in the dirt, 

With scarce pay enough to keep a clean shirt : 

And this is nght in the world's sight. 

It was only a seamstress who toiled night and day, 
To keep herself clothed and drive hunger away: 
And this is right in the world's sight. 

Only a criminal to the prison cell led. 
Because being hungry he stole some bread : 
And this is right in the world's sight. 

Only a fallen one, heed not her cry. 

She was unworth^ of succor, and we bid her pass by: 

And this is right in the world's sight. 

Only a prostitute, we spurned her from view, 

Then welcomed him who made her so to pulpit and pew: 

And this is right in the world's sight. 

TTwas but a babe-killer, led up the gallows stair, 
A defller of virgins, to shrive tier with prayer: 
And this is right in the world's sight. 

Only some sympathy would not be amiss, 

Justice and charity would save all this, 

And this might be right in a good God's sight. 

Truly a nation must have sunk very low when such 
is almost its constant song. And that this is no carica- 
ture, our police and pauper registries, and criminal cal- 
endars, and our insane and suicide census but too truly 
tell. And government seems almost as much a bargain 
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and sale business as was Borne, when, we are told, the 
Emperorship was set up at auction in the market-place 
to the lowest bidder. And government costs more and 
more to the people with each successive presidential ad- 
ministration. To the people, on the other hand, its real 
value appears less and less. Somebody said, " The gov- 
ernment does little now for the people but to plunder 
and punish them." Col. Ingersoll called it a " stupen- 
dous pauper." With the army and navy at its back to 
enforce its claims, it bids every tax-paying man, and 
woman too, to stand and deliver. To woman^ disfran- 
chised, unrepresented, I should say such a government 
is not " a pauper," but a high-handed, unscrupulous 
robber. Woman's " consent" has never yet been asked 
to a statute or a constitution. 

You cannot all have forgotten the picture of British 
taxation so graphically drawn by Bev. Sidney Smith in 
thh Edinburgh Review as far back as the year 1820, 
before most of us were born. 

He said, — " We have taxes on every article which goes 
into the mouth, covers the back, or is put under the 
feet ; taxes on everything which it is pleasant to see, to 
hear, to feel, to smell, or to taste ; taxes upon warmth, 
light, and locomotion; taxes upon everything on the 
earth, and in the waters under the earth ; taxes on every- 
thing which comes from abroad, or is grown at home ; 
taxes on the raw material, and on every fresh value 
added to it by the skill or industry of man ; taxes on 
the sauces which pamper the rich man's appetite, and 
on the drugs which restore him to health ; taxes on the 
ermine which decorates the judge, and on the rope 
which hangs the criminal ; taxes on the rich man's spice, 
and on the poor man's salt ; taxes on the ribbons of the 
bride, the lace on the shroud, and the'brass nails in the 
coffin. The school-boy spins his taxed top. The beardless 
youth rides his taxed horse, with taxed whip, saddle, and 
bridle, over a taxed road. And the dying Englishman 
pours his medicines, paying seven per cent., into spoons 
which pay fifteen per cent., then flings himself back on 
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his chiatz couch which pays twenty-two per cent., and 
dies in the arms of an apothecary who has paid a hun- 
dred pounds for a license to put him to death. His 
whole property is then taxed from two to ten per cent. 
His virtues are then handed down to posterity on taxed 
marble, and he sleeps with his fathers, to be taxed no 
more ?' Such is British taxation ; but tell me, how much 
better or lighter is our own ? 

Some poor men say that it is better not to own houses 
than to own them, to be plundered of them by taxation 
and so much uncertain insurance. It may be so. 

We talk of tramps, and dread their presence, and 
perhaps their power, as well we may. For tramps may 
yet become majorities, as once in France, if not more 
than once in history ; and then where will be the mill- 
ionaire and the monopolist, with all their hoarded but 
ill-gotten stores ? And government troops, who might 
have been tramps themselves had they not been paid 
soldiers of the oppressors, have not always been willing 
to fire on starving women and children, who only plun- 
dered to save themselves from immediate and terrible 
death ! 

Our industrial and producing classes are not yet the 
blind and bound beggary of France, a hundred years 
ago. Most of them read. They all reflect. They have 
eyes to see, and are beginning to see. They lately saw 
congress and the government doubling their salaries, 
and robbing the treasury of their back pay, for two 
years, without remorse, while thousands on thousands of 
the working and tax-paying people were wrestling with 
debt, poverty, and misery. They see government ofiB- 
cials growing fabulously rich on small salaries and in 
short terms of office, and they wonder how it is done ! 
They see how rich government office-holders appear to 
delight in mocking their very miseries by pompously 
parading before their hungry, haggard faces their own 
princely magnificence, in their foreign travels, state 
banquetings, and the gorgeous marriage celebrations of 
their sons and daughters, all blazoned through the news- 
2 
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papers of both the hemispheres. They have lost many 
millions of their hard, slowly earned, carefully saved de- 
posits in swindling savings-banks and other trust fund 
institutions, and they have found how almost impossi- 
ble it is to bring such high-handed villanies to any just 
punishment. All this they see and have seen, and felt 
too, like cold, barbed iron, entering into their soul of 
souls. 

I tell you, we may build our palaces and our mag- 
nificent churches for the rich, and our poor-houses and 
prisons for those whose toil makes them rich : but 
eternal justice still sways the sceptre of this universe, 
and there comes a day after to-day ! 

And now, is there no hope for the nation but through 
violence? Who at this portentous hour can answer 
for us this fearful question? Shall the starving striker 
now become our savior, as did the slave before? For 
it was the slave who saved us, or the nationality would 
have been lost, in the war of the Rebellion. I am no 
prophet, soi4^ of no prophet, and predict the future only 
from the present and the past. But I know that ap- 
peals to government are vain while either of the 
two present great parties holds the national capital and 
controls the national legislation. There was no balm 
in the Republican Gilead; there was surely no physi- 
cian in all the tents of the old Democracy. From the 
annexation of Texas in 1845, and the consequent Mex- 
ican war, the Democratic party was the faithful ally of 
slavery, till that accursed system went down before the 
avenging wrath of men and gods. And just as the 
Democratic party legislated for the lords of the lash and 
red hot branding-iron, so the Republican party sold it- 
self to land and moneyed rings, monopolists and million- 
aires, as our present conditions everywhere abundantly 
show. 

And so the people must learn to help themselves. 
Peaceably, by the ballot, if possible. And were there 
only intelligence among the people, the voice of the peo- 
ple would be indeed the voice of God. 
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Daniel Webster once said in the senate chamber: '*The 
right of revolution always exists, and there may be such 
oppression as fully to warrant it ! " And he said this in 
the memorable seventh of March speech, wholl}' in the 
interest of the slave-hunter as well as the slave-holder. 
And the declaration at the time greatly encouraged the 
slave-holders in the Rebellion, if it did not actually justify 
it in anticipation of its coming. But the eminent Irish 
orator, Daniel O'Connell, declared "There never was a 
revolution which justified the shedding one drop of hu- 
man blood!" I trust that is supereminently true. My 
whole nature, body, soul, spirit, will ever respond to 
that evangel. Still, in human experience there are 
times when " earthquake, whirlwind, and fire" seem need- 
ful to make audible and possible "the still small voice" 
of reason, reconciliation, and peace. 

There needed the thunder tones of Fort Sumpter, and 
a four years cataclysm of blood and fire, even after the 
trumpet blasts of Garrison and the silver notes of Wen- 
dell Phillips had resounded through the nation for fully 
thirty years. 

So it may be again. But in a republic, the ballot ev- 
er, first and last, if possible. The bullet is indeed the 
only specie redemption of the ballot; and no government^ 
not even ours^ has ever yet demonetized the bullet. 

It is not so with the Russians. Over them, power is 
still absolute, as in the dreary ages of the past. From 
noble to nihilist there is no freedom of press, nor of 
speech, even, hardly even of petition or prayer! When 
then, or how, shall constitutional government, with free- 
dom of speech, press, locomotion, and religion, to man 
and woman, come to them, as to the people of Great 
Britain, and most of the nations of western Europe, it 
has come or is rapidly coming already? 

Russia is to-day more .than three hundred dismal years 
behind the clocks of most of the truly civilized world. 
Every throne in Europe is builded on murdered thou- 
sands of victims, nay many of them on millions, butchered 
in their defence before they were deemed secure. 
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The elder Napoleon sent millions into eternity to 
found a despotism which did not last a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Beneath the throne of the sovereign of Great 
Britain, fester the blood and bones of millions of men, 
wasted in the wars of almost a thousand years ! And 
is that terrible power safe and secure to-day ? 

No mortal man wielded such despotic rule as did the 
late Russian emperor, monarch of nearly one tenth part 
of the populations of the globe ! reaching into the four 
quarters of the globe, and embracing, in myriads, Jews, 
Christians, Mahometans, and Pagans. 

And the cruelties and tyrannies perpetrated on those 
unfortunate millions within the three or four centuries 
past, which no arm could prevent, and which almost no 
eye saw or heart pitied, will one day, when known, stun 
all humanity to deafness, if not to death ! 

And what was almost the last word of the dead em- 
peror, when simply asked to give a constitutional — not 
republican, only a constitutional — form of government to 
the people? What, I ask, was his answer? This only : 
** Not during my lifetime; nor after me^ if I can help 
Ur* In God's name, in the name of humanity, can we 
wonder at assassinations after that? 

Still, my counsel must ever be, the ballot. Then, if 
battle must come, let it begin, as in the Southern Mehel- 
lion^ on the side of the oppressor. 

Outvote your opponent for the right, and then, if he . 
resort to violence for the wrong^ on him alone he the 
responsibility, on him the guilt. History and posterity 
will then do full justice forever to the patient oppressed. 

Had not the South appealed to arms, the accursed 
cowardice and corruption of the North, in state and 
church, would have prolonged its slavery nobody knows 
how long! But the South took the sword, and that 
South surely perished bj' the sword! But our cause 
needs no violence — surely no blood. 

This earth is for man, for universal man; not for 
kings, conquerers, monopolists, nor millionaires. The 
land is ours — ^yours and mine ; ours to use, not to mo- 
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nopolize ; ours for cultivation, not for speculation. And 
right to the land and right to labor must underpin right 
to life and liberty, or life and liberty are but empty 
names. And " pursuit of happiness " is simply insult- 
ing mockery to the common-sense of mankind. 

And woman's right to land and to labor, and to equal 
pay for equat^ork, in whatever department, and to equal 
voice and vote with man in making and executing the 
laws, is no less a sacred right. "If taxation without rep- 
resentation was tyranny to Patrick Henry, it was no 
less so to Patrick Henry's wife ; and to Patrick Henry's 
widow it was not less tyranny. And so they should 
have shouted together, " Give us liberty, or give us 
death ! " When ownership of soil shall cease beyond 
proper and profitable occupation and use ; when woman 
is emancipated, the peer of man in right, privilege, and 
prerogative, — with the Irishman, the German-man, and 
now with the black man as well,-*— all of which is de- 
manded of us who now bear rule — demanded in the 
name of eternal justice and right — then will many of 
our now dark problems solve and settle themselves. So, 
when the great central sun was fixed and poised, every 
planet in the solar system found and fell into its orbit, 
and now and forever marches onward, in time and in tune, 
to the melodies of the morning stars. And remember! 
to achieve all this is our own work, who to-day elect the 
rulers and enact the laws. 

Oh ! but there is such need of intelligence everywhere ! 
'' My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge ! " was 
the loud wail of the ancient Hebrew minstrel. It is no 
less true with us. 

I will do the churches no injustice. I certainly do 
them only justice in saying two things : First, they pre- 
sent no adequate remedy for our immediate existing ills ; 
and, secondly, their influence seems always to be exerted 
on the side of aristocracy and power, from whence comes 
their chief support. Lord Macaulay somewhere says of 
bis own church, the English Episcopal, "It has never 
once been on the side of the people in two hundred 
2* 
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years, not even by accident. ^^ Thousands of our places 
of worship in the large cities and towns are so costly, 
and so castely too, as absolutely to shut out the poor 
even from such gospel as the^^ do dispense. That Beth- 
lehem babe, horn in a ham 1876 years ago, tramping on 
foot through the villages of Judea, and tramping hare- 
footed at that, with his. twelve barefooted followers, and 
without scrip as well as without shoes, without money 
in their purse, and with but one coat apiece, should they 
enter one of these gorgeous temples, would scarcely be 
permitted beyond the pauper or the negro pew. And yet, 
He it was who said, '* It is easier for a camel to through 
the eyQ of a needle than for a rich man to go into the 
kingdom of heaven." But now how wondrously is all 
that reversed ! To-day in such churches it rather reads : 
^* It is as easy for the richest man to go into heaven as 
for the smallest needle to go through the largest camel 
in Barnum's menagerie." The scripture, both Old Tes- 
tament and New, reads that " The Most High dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands." I know the churches 
do gladly dry a few tears on the pale, hollow cheek of 
sorrow, for which let all due gratitude be gladly given. 
But the great fountains of grief away back in the cold 
mountains of the world's oppressive legislation, and the 
cruel codes of caste and conformity made and mercilessly 
enforced by society, what have churches or priesthoods 
done or devised to remove these, and inaugurate instead 
the reign of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity; of Peace, 
Plenty, Prosperity, Felicity? 

Or, if we turn to the most liberal faiths, the prospect 
scarcely becomes more bright. Free Religion is well 
bred, the very Gnostic of the sects ; — cultured, learned, 
logical; — in argument, almost irresistible, invincible. 
But, for the present distress, give me the two sermons 
of Theodore Parker on " The Perishing Classes " and. 
on '* The Dangerous Classes," rather than all the learned 
essays and arguments which the Free Religionists have 
ever produced. 

Thus is humanity thrown back on its own individual 
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sovereign self, to work out its own salvation. Happy 
those who see and comprehend the situation. There is 
no eye to pity in the state, no arm that can save in the 
church. Bravely, then, let the issue he accepted; man- 
fully, heroically, the responsibilities be faced. 

In the town where I live is a manufacturing establish- 
ment, founded on the spot it still occupies, in the year 
1813. From small beginnings it now employs two hun- 
dred and fifty hands, all skilled workmen, and, except 
as apprentices, *' none other need apply." It was always 
so; and the fame of that establishment long since reached 
round the world, touching also many important islands 
of the sea. Many of its operatives, as well as its origi- 
nal founders, grew old and have passed on to other 
scenes. Some of its present workmen are now gray, 
almost white with age, and with honors as well, having 
been employed already nearly half a century. Some of 
them, by temperance, prudence, and economy, have be- 
come wealthy, owning handsome, well furnished houses ; 
and a few have houses — one, two, or more, — which pay 
handsome rentals every year. Many — probably a large 
part — of the older employes own the dwellings they oc- 
cupy ; and a more pleasant, comfortable, homelike look- 
ing district than theirs cannot be found in all the town. 
If the houses are cottages, they are neat, well kept, 
many of them with little gardens of fruits and flowers ; 
and the occupants have not unfrequently been elected to 
places of honor and trust in the government of the town, 
and their children have more frequently graduated with 
honors from the schools. 

The oldest of these men began when a day's work was 
'•• from sun to sun " from the 20th of March to the 20th 
of September, and between those dates they worked by 
lamp or tallow candle light till nine o'clock, five evenings 
of the week. It was so everywhere, excepting on the 
farms ; and we farmers often made our cider, husked our 
corn, and with hand-flails threshed our grain and win- 
no wed it with hand-mills, by the same artificial light. 
Where were questions of ten hours and eight hours a 
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day, fifty or sixty years ago ? The men of tliat day were 
as the men of to-day — no better, not worse. Generally 
they were strong, healthy, and, as I . remember, cheery 
and happy. To learn a trade then meant something; 
it meant seven years of hard, steady, close confinement 
to the work in hand. But trades, so learned in the es- 
tablishment just now briefly described, builded the old 
Concord stage coaches to run as safely and securely, with 
twelve to fifteen full grown passengers, as the chariot of 
the sun. 

A brave manhood, divine womanhood, must be born 
to declare anew and establish anew the national inde- 
pendence : for all that must be done, can be done. 
The Southern slave cowered low before the lords of the 
lash because he was fettered in body, and bound and 
blind in soul and spirit. And every Northern bayonet 
was pledged to defend his master should he dare resist 
or rebel, though in the true spirit and purpose of Bunker 
Hill and 1776. 

But the working people in our factories, forges, foun- 
deries, mills, and machine-shops might be degraded to 
the same low, dead level of plantation slaves. It has 
been done, and some to-day would gladly see them there. 
Slaveholders justified themselves in holding their vic- 
,tim8, on the plea that liberated they would become idle, 
indolent, vagabond, devotees to drunkenness, tobacco, 
licentiousness, and every vice and crime Many were 
ignorant, morally, as brutes. Nor did their masters 
wish to have' them otherwise, because this was their 
apology for holding them in slavery. And some now 
plead this same horrible reason for giving low wages to 
our industrial classes, even in New England ! We were 
told a thousand times that negroes were made fit only 
for slaves.. So preached Southern ministers in their pul- 
pits. And must it so soon be bruited about our streets 
that working men and women, here and now, are show- 
ing by their character and their condition that they are 
fit only for poverty, servility, and consequent degrada- 
tion? 
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None should ever be compelled by fear of starvation 
to accept the scanty wages of a corporation or a capital- 
ist, liable also to constant reduction, any more than 
through that same terrible fear they would submit to 
the fetter, cowskin, and red-hot branding-iron of the 
slave plantation, lioth conditions are a slavery, too in- 
tolerable for this nineteenth century. 

I should counsel, Have always more resources than 
one ; if possible, more trades than one. But if you have 
a trade, be sure and have the whole of it, from the raw 
material to the last finish, polish, and packing for the 
market. It takes nine men or women now to make a 
tailor or a shoemaker ! 

And beyond and above all else, learn the art of 
agriculture, — the mystery of tilling well and wisely the 
soil; for in that, with industry, economy, prudence, 
temperance, abstinence from tobacco always included, 
in all its loathsome forms and fil thin ess, — in that, with 
patience and perseverance, you shall find health, peace, 
plenty, prosperity, and felicity, when all other mortal 
resources have failed. 

With a loftier, diviner manhood and womanhood, our 
children would always be our pride and joy, our grace 
and glory, instead of, as now so often, our grief, sorrow, 
and shame. And let me add, in one more word, the 
rights of children are the most sacred rights of all ; and 
begin, too, before they are born or begotten. Whoso 
heareth, let him understand ! Children have right to 
be born with sound, healthy, vigorous, material, mental, 
moral, and spiritual constitution and organization ; and 
they have right to be born into waiting, loving arms ; 
into cheerful, sunny, happy homes, with good prospect 
for education and culture, for usefulness, happiness, and 
independence : independence as against all monopoly 
and usurped power in the state, and against* all arro- 
gance, bigotry, and superstition in the church. An un- 
healthy birth is an unlawful birth : is but a burial be- 
gun. For no matter in what god's image man was at 
first created, children must and will be born in the like- 
ness of the parents who produce them. 
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Ohe thought more on this suhject ; and I charge yon 

all never to forget it ! Since children must, to great 

extent, inherit the qualities and follow the conditions 

of their parents, it does seem wonderful that so many 

will surround themselves with numerous families, when 

they have nothing under the serene -heavens to bequeath 

them hut their own sweating sorrows and, perhaps, 
remediless woes ! 

Oh ! how much we have to learn outside of all our 
pulpits, all our schools ! Many men and women are 
growing wise in these momentous things outside of 
them all ; while multitudes within them are made or are 
kept only fools. But all these laws and lessons must, 
be learned, and observed, too, or there can be no salva- 
tion. 

It is time to inaugurate the reign of justice, truth, 
and right ; — and who shall begin it better than we our- 
selves ? ''New party foundations must be laid, and we 
can begin to lay them ; and let us begin them deep down 
in our own individual selves. Only good individuals can 
compose a good party. Good parties only can constitute 
a good, sound, healthy state. 

Our state must be builded in justice and right, and 
we must abandon the old and worn-out political parties 
and most of their principles. Our school must be wis- 
dom as well as knowledge, and sublime virtue as well as 
highest science and art. Our church must be peace, 
purity, and charity ; love to men — to all men and all 
women — all human beings. Our ministry must be to 
save not the rich and the righteous, but the poor, the 
outcast, — such as no human eye pities, and no arm seeks 
to save or cares to save. 

Thus armed, thus arrayed, how soon should we appear 
to a wondering world like the bride in the songs of the 
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ancients, — -"Beautiful as Tirzah, comely as a New Je- 
rusalem/' To the world's darkness we should shine 
clear as the sun, fair as the moon ; hut to its despotisms 
and tyrannies, we should he more terrihle than an army 
with banners. 



